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Review of the Weather for Ninth Month, 1850, 


It will be seen from the register given below, 
that the weather and temperature of the Ninth 
month, with the exception of a few days at 
each end of it, were pleasant throughout. The 
average temperature was about three degrees 
higher, than that for Ninth month last year. 
A slight frost was visible on the morning of 
the 13th, and another onthe 30th. The fields 
and meadows are yet clothed with a spring- 
like verdure, such as we are to 
see at this season, and the trees exhibit scarce- 
ly a trace of their wonted autumnal hues. 
The wheat in this vicinity is generally sown, 
and the maize collected into shock. The po- 
tatoe crop is rather light, but we have heard 
of none in this immediate neighbourhood, be- 
ing affected with the disease so destructive in 
some places. 

Copious showers of rain fell during the first 
week of the month ; after which, none, except 
on the 26th and 27th. It rained a little on 
the morning of the Ist, but the clouds dispers- 
ed toward noon. In the afternoon they again 
thickened, and it commenced raining about 8 
P. M., and continued without much cessation 
till towards the evening of the 2nd, causing 
one of the greatest and most destructive fresh- 
ets, in some of the rivers and creeks in the 
eastern part of this state, (the Susquehanna 
and Schuylkill, and their tributaries especial- 
ly,) that has occurred for several years. About 
three and a half i of rain. A pumber of 
li, 2s were lost, and @ vast amount of property 
destroyed. Five families, who were driven 
from their dwellings along the river in Nesco- 
pec, Luzerne county, took refuge in a house 
standing upon rising ground in the suburbs of 
the town, thinking that there, at least, they 
would be out of reach of the flood; but ina 
very short time, they were surrounded, and 
the house, together with its contents, was car- 
ried into the river, and twenty-one out of twen- 
ty-three persons met a watery graye ; two hav- 
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ing saved themselves by clinging to floating| rizon, where it apparently hung motionless for 
timbers. ; : | some time, emitting almost incessant flashes of 

4th. Fait and warm in the morning. Ino the | lightning: about seven o'clock, however, the 
afternoon, two very heavy showers of rain, at-| wind, which had before been S. E., shifted to 
tended with some hard abe: about twa) the N. W,, and blew a strong gale for a little 
ood three quarters ich produced White, bringing a heavy rain, accompanied 
with startling peals of thunder. A barn, in 
West Chester, was struck by the electric fluid 
and consumed. During these three showers, 





ing the day. From the 8h to the 26th, gen- 


erally clear or fair, with an agreeable tempe-| nearly 2} inches of rain fell, and more heavy 
rature. thunder was heard than at any time this sea- 
About one o’clock «a.m. on the 26th, a}son. We have heard of a number of trees 
heavy thunder shower, and another at nine. ‘bein struck, and several persons stunned, 
Again, a very heavy thunder storm passed) The range of the thermometer for the month 
over, about two o’clock on the morning of the | was from 80 on the first, to 41 on the thirtieth, 
27th. Two cattle were killed by lightning in | or 39°. Mean temperature from sunrise to 2 
a field near WestChester, and two horses in! rp. ., 634°. Rain fell on six days: the whole 
Aston, Dar A little after sun-| amount during the month, was 9.29 inches ; 
set, on the evening of the same day, a cloud | only 1.38 in Ninth month 1849. 
was seen to skirt the northern and western ho- West-Town Boarding School, Tenth month Ist, 1850. 








Direction and 
force of wind. 


Circumstances of the weather. for 
Ninth month, 1850, 










1 88 E. 3 | Rain—fair—rain. 
2 8. E. 21) Do. 
3 N. W. 1 | Clear. 
4 N, W. 1} Do. 
5 8S, E. 1 | Fair—thunder showers 2 and 4 r. am. 
6 N.W. 1 | Clear. 
7 | 64 29 85| N. E. 1 | Cloudy—showery. 
8 | 65 29.77 N. W. 3 | Clear. 
9 | 54 30.00; N. E. to S. E. 1 | Fair—cloudy. 
10 | 56 29.89; N. N. W. 1| Do. 
11 | 58 29.82| N. W, 3 | Clear. 
12 | 54 29.99' N. W. 3 : 
13 | 45 29.91| N.W. 2 | Frost—clear. 
14 | 48 29.88, North 1 | Cloudy—fair. 
15 | 43 29.86, N. E. 1 | Clear. 
16 | 46 29.95| N. E. 1 air. 
17 | 48 30.04| N. W. to S. E. 2 | Clear, 
18 | 42 29.83) N. E.toS.E. 1 | Do. some cloudy 
19 | 58 29.66) 8. E. 2 | Cloudy 
20 | 49 29.99| N. W. 1 | Clear. 
a1 | 48) "| 30.06) N. W.toS.W1| Do. 
22 | 49 7° 30,11; N. E.toS.W.1/ Do. 
93 | 48 60 | 30.07| 8. E. 1 | Foggy—clear 
24 | 52 65 | 29.98) 8.8. E. 1 | Cloudy—do. 
25 | 62 68 | 29.92| N. W. 1 | Clear. 
26 | 65 674} 29.82; WtoS.E. 1 | Thunder showers, at I and 9 a. ™. 
27 | 62 68 | 29.75| S. E. to N. W. 5 | Thunder storms at 2 a. m. and 7 r. m. 
28 | 60 62 | 29.75; N. W. 2 | Clear. 
29 | 52 56 | 29.93) N. W. 3! Do. 
30 | 41 504) 30.17; N. W. 1 | Frost—clear 








Think.—Thought engenders thought. Place | page. You cannot fathom your mind. There 
one idea upon paper—another will follow it,|is a well of thought there which has no bot- 
and still another, until you have written ajtom. The more you draw from it, the more 
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clear and fruitful it will be. Ifyou neglect to} he had yet to describe. The palace of Nine- 


think yourself, and use other people’s thoughts, 
iving them utterance only, you will never 
ed what you are capable of. At first, your 


veh, or Koynupin, had evidently been destroy- 
ed by fire, but one portion of the building 
seemed to have escaped its influence; and 


was rising (12 m. afier 11) and by sunset or 
in rather less than an hour and a half,* reach- 
ed the promised chim, or tent. “ This port- 


able dwelling was, in form, exactly like that 


ideas may come out in lumps homely and | Layard, in excavating this part of the palace,| which we had seen at Keegat, but its inhabi- 


shapeless, but no matter, time and persever- 
ance will arrange and polish them. Learn to 


had found a large room filled with what ap- 
peared to be the archives of the empire, ran- 


| 


tants had a novel and foreign look, Jt was a 
Samoyed family which we had now joined, as 


think, and you will learn to write—the more} ged in successive tablets of terra cotta, the! guests, and the Ostyaks who had brought us here 
you ‘think, the better will you express your| writings being as perfect as when the tablets 


ideas. —Eng. paper. 


The Ancient World, 


At one of the recent sessions of the Ethno- 
logical section of the British Association, 
which had its annual meeting for the year at 
Edinburgh, S:otland, a highly interesting pa- 
per was 1eal by Dr. Hinks “ On the Lan- 
guage and Mode of Writing of the Assyri- 
uns,” which led to a still more interesting dis- 
cussion, or, rather, for he had it all to himself, to 
a long speech from Major Rawlinson, the ce- 
lebrated Archxologist and Champollion of the 
Oriental world, in explanation of the Persian 
aod Assyrian hieroglyphics, In winding up 
his remarks, he gave an account of the pro- 
gress of Layard in his examination of the ru- 
ins of Nimroud, as well as of the researches of 
Loftus in the ancient Chaldea (of whom and 
which we have heard but little in the United 
States,) which is so instructive that we copy 
it from the condensed report in the London 
Atheneum of Aug’t the 24th. Major Rawlin- 
son said that we had every prospect of a most 
important accession to our ethnological mate- 
rials, adding that “every letter he got from 
the countries now being explored, announced 
fresh discoveries of the utmost importance.” 

In Lower Chaldea, Loftus, the geologist to 
the Commission appointed to fix the boundaries 
between Turkey and Persia, had visited many 
cities which no European had ever reached 
before, and everywhere found the most extra- 
ordinary remains. At one place, Senkereh, 
he had come on a pavement, extending from 
half an acre to an acre—enlirely covered with 
writing which was engraved upon baked tiles, 
&c. At Wurka, (or Ur of the Chaldees) 
whence Abraham came out, he had found in- 
numerable inscriptions ; they were of no great 
extent, but they were exceedingly interesting, 
giving many royal names previously un- 

nown. urka (Ur, or Orchoe) seemed to 
be a holy city, for the whole country, for 
miles upon miles, was nothing but a huge ne- 
cropolis. 

In none of the excavations in Assyria had 
coffins ever been found ; but in this city of Chal- 
dea there were thousands upon thousands, 
The story of Abraham’s birth at Wurka did 
not originate with the Arabs, as had some- 
times been conjectured, but with the Jews, and 
Orientals had numberless fabies about Abra- 
ham and Nimroud. Layard, in excavatin 
beneath the great pyramid at Nimroud, had 
penetrated a mass of masonry, within which 
he had discovered the tomb and statue of Sar- 
danapalus, accompanied by full annals of the 
monarch’s reign engraved on the walls. He 
had also found tablets of all sorts, all of them 
being historical ; but the crowning discovery 


were first stamped. 

They were piled in huge heaps from the 
floor to the ceiling, and he wrote to him (Ma- 
jor Rawlingon) stating that he had already fil- 
led five large cases for despatch to England, 
but had only cleared out one corner of the 
apartment. From the progress already made 
in reading the inscriptions, he believed we 
should be able pretty well to understand the 
contents of these tablets—at all events, we 
should ascertain their general purport, and 
thus gain, probably, much valuable informa- 
tion. A passage might be remembered in the 
book of Ezra, where the Jews having been 
disturbed in building the ‘Temple, prayed that 
search might be made in the house of records 
for the edict of Cyrus permitting them to re- 
turn to Jerusalem. The chamber recently 
found might be presumed to be the house of 
records of the Assyrian kings, where copies 
of the-royal edicts were duly deposited. When 
these tablets had been examined and deci- 
phered, he believed that we should have a better 
acqnaintance with the history, the religion, the 
philosophy and the jurisprudence of Assyria, 
1500 years before the Christian era, than we 
had of Greece or Rome during any period of 
their respective histories. — Presbyterian. 


—_— 


For ‘* The Friend." 
Erman’s Travels in Siberia. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


The experiment of boring to ascertain the 
temperature of the ground with a view of set- 
tling the interesting question of perpetual con- 
gelation, was tried also at Obdorsk, but with a 
different result from that obtained at Beresov. 
The operation was pronounced to be extreme- 
ly difficult “as even in summer the graves 
here which are never more than seven feet 
deep, are ordinarily excavated with the aid of 
fire.” At the depth of seventeen feet, the tem- 
perature was but 31° F., while at 21 feet the 
thermometer was three degreeslower. “ And, 
as it is established by universal experience 
that the annual variations of temperature nev- 
er reach to such a depth, a new proof was ob- 
tained of the fact that the ground at Obdorsk 
is perpetually frozen.” 

From Obdorsk, Erman made an excursion (o 
the mountains 50 miles north-west from 4he 
town. For the expedition he had procured three 
reindeer sledges fully equipped, and had sent 
out some Kosacks to announce his intention 


gito the Ostyaks or Samoyedes wandering in 


that direction. The messengers returned and 
stated that on the road to the mountains they 
had left a tent which he and his attendants 
might take possession of and carry on with 
them. Onthe 12th of the month, with a 
clear sky and a temperature of 30 degrees be- 
low zero, of Fah., they set off just as the sup 


were become its inmates only for the continu- 
ance of our journey. We at once perceived, 
in the clothing of the Samoyed women of the 
house, a variety of fashion never seen among 
Ostyak women, for it was made, not of rein- 
deer skin alone, but of furs of different kinds, 
sewed together, so as to give the effect of co- 
lour and contrast.” 

The unexpected discovery of the fact of his 
barometer being broken, damped at first the 
interest which our traveller took in his new 
acquaintance. - This accident was occasioned 
by the jolting of the sledge when the mercury 
in the instrument was half congealed by the 
severity of the cold. In consequence of this 
loss, the altitudes during the present expedition 
were estimated from observations of the boil- 
ing point of water. Erman continues his 
narrative : 

“ Already, at our arrival, we found the 
herds collected near the dwelling, and ina 
few minutes our hostess had taken the skins 
off the tent, had folded them up, and fastened 
them, together with the tent poles and two 
pots or kettles, on a long nart; she, with her 
child, occupying a second, while the men pack- 
ed themselves into three other sledges. But, 
besides, as our caravan got into motion, there 
was to be seen, also, a long train of free rein- 
deer following the sledges,” 

“After aegood journey with the reindeer 
we halted at about 5 h, 30 m. on a level spot. 
Our drivers began busily to grope with their 
hands in the snow, and on pulling out tolera- 
bly large patches of lichen, the place was 
pronounced suitable for a night’s station, and 
the reindeer were immediately unharnessed 
and turned loose. One of the men then cut 
down a stem of larch, which he split into 
small pieces for fuel; the rest of the business 
devolved on the woman. She picked out two 
of the tent poles which were tied together at 
the upper end with flexible thongs, and set them 
up in the first place, leaning against each other, 
with their lower ends in the snow; the other 
poles were then ranged round the junction of the 
first pair, so as to form a conical frame with a 
basis 15 fi. wide, and on one side an open space 
of about two feet was left between the poles, for 
the door. In covering the tent, the same prin- 
ciple was followed which is observable in the 
Ostyak clothing, for immediately on the poles 
was a layer of skins, with the hair turned in- 
wards like the Malitza ; while a second lay- 
er, like the Park or Gus, covered that, with 


* Our author has not given the latitade of Obdorsk, 
but he states that on Twelfth month 12th, 1828, “the 
sun was above the horizon one hour and twenty-four 
minutes, and attained an elevation of 21’”—results 
which he probably attained by calculation from the 
latitude of the place, previously determined, and which 

ive for the latter 66° 324’, showing that Obdorsk is 
directly under the reircle. If this is correct, its 
position as given in some of the maps, 65° north, is 
more than 100 miles from its true place. 
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skins. This proved to be a complete protection, 


the hairy side turned to the air. For this pur- 
pose long ready-lined strips of reindeer skin 
are permanently sewed together, and were in 
this instance very cleverly wrapped over the 
tent-frame. ‘This is done by two persons, who 
hold up, with poles, the two ends of the skin- 
covering till it is nearly ona level with the 
top of the.frame, ‘Then one of them goes on 
with his pole, round the tent, till the skin is 
wrapped in a spiral form close upor the frame- 
work. The different pieces were thus laid 
one upon the other, overlapping at the borders 
like roof-tiles; and, without any fastenings, 
they kept their places by their weight, which 
contributed perhaps not a little to hold the 
frame-work together.” ‘The womaa hung up 
the kettle and kindled a fire; and one of the 
men threw up the snowabout a foot high around 
the tent, and in order to drive the smoke out 
at the peak, he made a hole 1n the cover to- 
ward the wind. 

“It was time now to think of filling the 
stomachs of the party, and here again, the 
trouble fell onthe woman. She fetched, from 
some distance, three masses of pure, untrod- 
den snow, which she put into the kettle, over 
the fire, to get in the first place water to drink, 
which was afierwards kept in the corner of 
the tent ; and when that was done, a porridge 
was made, in the second kettle, with the meal 
which the Samoyedes, are in the habit of car- 
rying about with them in sacks during the 
winter. But they do not proceed every day 
in the same manner, for they sometimes add 
reindeer’s blood to the meal, or some dried and 
pounded fish ; but the flesh of the deer they al- 
ways eat raw, whether it be quite fresh, or old 
and frozen. ‘The moment the repast was 
done, two of the men went ous-to watch the 
herd, which had already gone to a good dis- 
tance ; and, as they said, to protect them from 
wolves. For this purpose they had no arms 
but lance-shaped staves: after an absence of 
some hours they returned, and others weut out 
in theie place. 

*« We now learned for the first time the par- 
ticular circumstances of our company. ‘The 
chim or tent belonged to the eldest of the 
people, a Samoyede, about sixty years old.” 
“ He was, like the rest of the men, tall ; and, 
from this circumstance, as well as his years, 
he was strongly contrasted with his wife, who 
was very little, and only twenty years of age; 
a child only two years old—a boy—shared in 
the wanderings of this family. The mother 
was still suckling it, yet it ran about quite in- 
dependent, and was able to express its desires 
in articulate words, 

“ Of the fifty reindeer which at present form- 
ed our herd, twenty. belonged to the Samoy- 
ede couple who had eft, as we wefeinformed, 
on the sea-shore towards the north, another 
tent, with relatives and reindeer. ‘They spend 
the summer in that quarter, but were at pre- 
sent drawing close to Obdorsk on account of 
the fair, changing their place of encampment 
daily, in order to procure fresh moss for the 
reindeer,” 

‘* As soon as they were filled they ceased 
talking around the fire, and each’ stretched 
himself on the ground, wrapping himself up 
carefully with his fur garments and other 





and yet the snow beneath them and immedi- 
ately around the tent, was at the low tempera- 
ture of —23° R. [31 below zero, F.,}; the 
passage for the smoke, also, at the top of the 


from above could have been checked only, 


warm current, 

“ December 13.—As early as five o’clock 
in the morning, after a comfortable sleep of 
seven hours, the inmates of the tent all awoke. 
A few embers were still glimmering on the 
of,a blazing fire. While waiting for the 
breakfasted on porridge and reindeer flesh. 
Two of the men then went out to collect the 
herd preparatory to our departure. 

They left their tent in charge of part of 
the company and proceeded onwards towards 
the mouutains and soon reached the ice of the 
Khanami. At one place on the banks of this 
stream they found four Samoyed tents and 
groups of people in front of them. The 
wolves having, during the night, attacked and 
dispersed the herds belonging to these wander- 
ers, our travellers were unable to obtain from 
them a relay of fresh deer. They saw seve- 
ral women in this company of Samoyeds, who 
like their hostess were all of diminutive stat- 
ure, while the men were tall and slender. 
The dress of these “ finery-loving dames” at- 
tracted attention, particularly their long queues 
hanging down below their singular hats of vari- 
ous coloured furs. They fasten to these queues 
metallic ornaments of different kinds, which jin- 
gle at every movement. One of these women 
wore “at the end of her tresses along with a 
number of iron and brass rings, the lock of a 
musket, rusty indeed, but in other respects 
quite perfect.” 

Afier exploring the mountains as far as pru- 
dence and the earnest entreaties of his Sa- 
moyedes to proceed no further, would permit, 
Erman returned to Obdorsk, and, on the 15th 
of Twelfth month, commenced his journey back 
to Tobolsk, He left Tobolsk about the begin- 
ning of 1829, and proceeding up the Irtuish to} 


Obi, and thence southeastward to Irkutsk, from 
which place he made an excursion, in compa- 
ny with his former fellow travellers, Professor 
Hansteen and Lieutenant Due, to Kiakhta and 
the Chinese frontier. Returning to Irkutsk 
he proceeded northeasterly up the Lena to 
Yakutsk, and from that place across the coun- 
try to Okhotsk, where these interesting vo- 
lumes—the first of a series of “ ‘Travels round 
the Earth” leave their Author intending to go 
by sea, on the first opportunity to Kamchatka, 
to explore that far-distant peninsula. The un- 
wonted space which these extracts have alrea- 
dy occupied, warns us that it is time to bring 
them to aclose. We cannot therefore give 
the particulars of this interesting part of our 
author’s journey, but will conclude with the fol- 
lowing passages, selected almost at random, re- 
lating incidents, which we think will prove in- 
teresting to our readers, and will also serve to 


that remarkable reg on an! its mo:e rou ash- 
for the people slept soundly and tranquilly, | able inhabitanis, 















































(To be concluded ) 
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A Manufacturer in Distress —We ofien 


tent, remained open, and the influx of cold air | find men who have accumulated large fortunes 
from small Leyinnings, when they huve passed 
while :h> fire was brisk, by the ascent of a/|the middle ages of life, imagine themselves in 
poverty. 
red, for the truth of which we can vouch :— 
A large manufacturer, residing in the wilds of 
Yorkshire, one day culled on the relieving of- 
ficer of the district and asked relief. 
little hearth and helped to the speedy revival |ciating the state of mind in which the well- 
known applicant was, the officer replied “ cer- 
dawn we made some tea, and the Samoyedes }tainly, Mr.— +; call to-morrow, and you 
shall have it.” Sutisfied, the applicant retired, 
and the officer hastened to the gentleman's 
son, stated the case and expressed his opinion 
that the relief should be given. 
and we'll return you the money.” 
ly, this wealthy manufacturer received re- 
lief, and for many wecks regularly applied for 
five shillings per week ; until at last the hal- 
lucination vanished and his mind was com- 
pletely 1estored. 
anecdote contains a valuable hint as te the 
proper treatment of monomaniacs.—English 
Paper. 


A singular cise has lately oceur- 


Appre- 


“ Give it,” 
According- 


It is possible that this litle 


me 


Ornamenting Marble.—A method of or- 


namenting black marble has recently been dis- 
covered, which is by extracting the colouring 
matter of the marble (bitumen) without injuring 
its surface ; and by extracting the colour to a 
greater or less degree, different shades are pro- 
duced, giving it the effect of aw engraving ; 
indeed the method pursued is neurly the 
same as aqualint engraving. 
of ornamenting black marble is by scratching 


Another mode 


the polished surface with a steel or diamond 
point, which produces a white mark of diffe- 
rent degrees of intensity according to the 
depth of the scratch, by which means, in skil- 
ful hands, beautiful engravings are produced, 
—Art-Journal. 

———— 


Curious Custom.—I\n the canton Basle in 


Tara, he there struck across to ‘Tomsk on the | Swiizerland there is a law which compels eve- 


ry newly married couple to plant six trees 
immediately after the ceremony, and two more 
on the birth of every child. They are plant. 
ed on commons, frequently near the high road, 
and the greater part of them, being fruit trees, 
are at once both usefuland ornamental, The 
number planted is said to amount to len thou- 
sand anaually. 


——— 


The Cormorant.—A close observer of Na- 
ture observed a Cormorant, which appeared 
to be much swelled about the neck and throat ; 
but while watching its proceedings, the bird 
discovered his presence, and endeavoured to 
escape, by which means its attention was dis- 
tracted, and an Eel started from its jaws, 
and employed much active effort to effect its 
retreat. Unwilling to lose so vulunble a mor- 
sel, the bird pursued it, and was again ane- 


illustrate, in some measure, the peculiarities of | cessful ; but it was not now in haste to ingulph 
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“atiatfiment to its principles, and regard for its 
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its prey.. Repeatedly and violently did it peck selves and families in those things which the | tossed about by the various winds of doctrine, 
the fish, through the whole of ils length, and controversy of the Spirit of Christ is against,| which his blind and unassisted reason may 
then again it seized it with its bill; but still | and thus become sell-serving, rather than sel{-| suggest. May this be a warning to all those 
finding it capable of too much activity, it con: | denying ; for we cannot serve two masters ;| who are disposed to stifle the convictions of 
tinued to peck it, until! the whole of iis powers | and, saith Christ, “he that is not with me is| Truth, and to slight even its smallest appear- 
of contortion were subdued, and there was no against me ;” and saith the apostle, ‘ he that | ances in the heart, by listening to the subtle 
further risk of its again effecting an escape ; hath not the Spirit of Christ is none of his.” reasonings and suggestions of the unwearied 

enemy of our souls, who fain would destroy 


from its dungeon.—Couch. He will not dwell with those whose hearts are 
our faith and leave us a prey to doubting and 


closed against him by worldly affections, 
worldly wisdom, or worldly desires, despair. ‘Take heed, before it is too late, be- 
fore the darkness of spiritual night may over- 


lt is a great mistake which is often made, 
and especially by the young, to think that they | take your souls, wherein no work can be done. 


will be held in higher esteem by compromis- 
ing with the world ; but hypocrisy will never 
add to their standing, nor increase their real 
enjoyment. To say thee and thou to one, and 
you and sir t® another, is looked upon with 
contempt by the serious minded of every class ; 
and to wear a plain dress, and yet conform to 
the manners, language and customs of the 
world, is lowering in the eyes of all. 

In this day of the despising of small things, 
there is great danger of many of the young 
being led away from the Truth, little by little, 
till they no longer have any sense of its 1e- 
quirements ; of whom it may be said, in the 
language of the Saviour of men, when weep- 
ing over Jerusalem, (Luke xix. 42,) “ If thou, 
even thou, hadst known in. this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace! but now 
they are hid from thine eyes.” It is danger- 
ous slighting the visitations of the Lord’s 
mercy to our souls, for he hath said, ** my Spi- 
tit shall not always strive with man ;” and if 
we go on in slighting the little impressions of 
duty which are, from time to time, made on 
the mind, our sight will become dimmed, and 
our hearts hardened, so that at length they 
will not be felt, and we shall be permitted to 
grope in the darkness and waywardness of 
our own corrupt and unsanctified wills, and 
like the heath in the desert, shall not know 
when good cometh. 

Let those who are despising the presentations 
of small duties, bear in mind, that it is they that 
are faithful in the little, that shall be made 
rulers over more, It is not the plain dress, 
nor the use of the plain language, that will 
make the Christian or the Quaker, but it is 
the Truth that leads to the adoption of these ; 
for if the inside of the cup and platter is clean, 
the outside will become so, also, The tree is 
to be judged by its fruits; so that if we are 
departing from the simplicity of our profes- 
siun, it is reasonable to conclude, that the 
heart is not right; that we are not willing to 
bear the cross of Christ, despising the shame, 
and that our affections are set on things be- 
low, and not on things above, where Christ 
sits at the right hand of the Father, interced. 
ing for us. He that is ashamed of me on 
earth, of him will I be ashamed before my Fa- 
ther and his holy angels; and if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” | year, hear these evidences of the want of love 

I heard, not many days since, a person} and reverence to God, and manifest little con- 
of the fold of Christ, what better can be ex-| whose parents were Friends, say, that he would| cern upon the occasion, but let them pass 
pected than that those who are looking up to! give every earthly comfort and possession, if| without making proper efforts to remedy the 
them for direction and help, will follow in their! he could only be restored to our Christian | delinquency, where will be found our “ first 
steps, and become a prey to the devouring | faith; but he had given way, little by little, to| love” and our “ first works 1” 
spirit of a wicked world? Parents becoming | doubting and departure, until his faith in the| Spiritual worship is one of the great doc- 
possessed of wealth, are ofien, too often,| divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ |trines and duties set forth in the New Testa- 
caught in its snares, and led to indulge them-| had become shaken, and he is now left to be| ment, and we cannot be true Christians with- 
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For“ The Friend.” 
A Watehword for The Young. 


It is cause of deep and unfeigned sorrow, to 
behold the evidence which is given by many 
of the younger portion of our religious and 
highly professing Society, of the want of that 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Queries—Worship—Love and Unity. 


We have the authority of our Saviour and 
his apostles, for believing, that it is the duty of 
the Church to contend for the faith, and to re- 
buke and endeavour to reclaim those, whose 
sentiments or actions may go to subveit it. 
But while we are defending the Truth, it is of 
great importance that we should show forth its 
excellency, and the benefit we ourselves de- 
rive from it, in the conformity of our lives with 
the Spirit of Christ, and the holy doctrines we 
advocate, We cannot support these doctrines 
and testimonies, or availingly declare against 
error, unless we bring forth the fruits of holi- 
ness and self-denial. It is the only effective 
way to give force to our testimony, and by 
which we can show to those around us, that 
we rightly value our principles. A very high 
character is given of the church of Ephesus, 
for its faithfulness in labouring against error, 
yet the Searcher of hearts saw, that afier all 
its labour, it had fallen from that love, which 
it possessed ig its first espousal to Christ, and 
through his servant John he warned it to re- 
pent, and do the first works, lest its candle. 
stick should be removed. 

In the excellent order established in our re- 
ligious Society, the Queries annually read and 
answered, hold an important place, designed 
to furnish the superior meetings with a view of 
the condition of the members, and to lead to 
an individual search, whether we are living up 
to the spirit and letter of the questions. The 
first two seem to correspond with the two 
commandments : — “ ‘Thou - shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind.” Our Savi- 
our says, “ This is the first and great com- 
mandment, and the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” And the apostle says, “ Love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” 

In the attendance of meetings for Divine 
worship, aad for the support of the discipline, 
defection is exhibited by many of the mem. 
bers; and if superior meetings, year after 


‘testimonies, which would cause them to submit 
to the restraining power of the cross of Christ, 
to the redemption of their souls from the cor- 
rupting and selfish spirit of the world, which 
is seeking to rob God of his honour, and to 
deny the Spirit of Christ, the crown of our 
profession, its exalted place in the heart. Even 
those who have been blessed with religiously- 
concerned parents, who have watched for their 
souls as those that must give account, are 
turning aside from that high and holy way 
into which their precepts and example would, 
if followed, have led them, and are joining in 
league with the world, adopting its fashions, 
its manners, and its maxims, to the crucifying 
of Him, whose will it is that we should not be 
conformed to this world, but transformed by 
the renewing of our minds. The exhortation 
of the apostle, to let their adorning not be that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair, of wear- 
ing of gold, or of putting on of apparel, is too 
little regarded ; and an indulgence in foolish 
talking and jesting, which are not convenient, 
is too common with both young and old. 

The evidence which is afforded of the prev- 

alence of a worldly and selfish spirit amongst 
us, by the disregard for the simplicity of dress, 
language and manners, into which the Truth 
does most assuredly lead all its devoted follow- 
ers; the waste of time and dissipation of 
thought in vain amusements, as well as in 
worse than useless employments ; the neglect 
of the regular attendance of our religious meet- 
ings, and the mixing with the people, like 
Ephraim of old, of whom it was said, “ stran- 
gers have devoured his strength, and he know- 
eth it not,” is very lamentable indeed, and 
leads those who are concerned for the pros- 
perity of Zion, to the desire to behold a change ; 
that there may yet be, even among the youth, 
those of whom it may be said, they are valiant 
for the Truth. 

It was alone, that Israel was to dwell in 
safety ; but “ if parents go into the world, it is 
no wonder that the children go into the air ;” 
if those who are entrusted with the tender 
lambs of the flack, leave the sacred enclosure 
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out the performance of it. “ The hour cometh | the public worship of the Father of mercies,|Church of Christ, making them one anoth.- 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall | that the next Query should be, “ Are love and /jer’s joy in the Lord. And when any who 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; for |unity maintained amongst you ? Are tale-| have been members of this body, are drawa 
the Father seeketh such to worship him. God| bearing and detraction discouraged? And | aside from the precious Truth, love should be 
is a spirit, and they that worship him, must when differences arise, are endeavours uséd | extended to them, in labouring to convince and 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” Every speedily to end them 1” How whole do we ofien | reclaim them. In this spirit of pure gospel 
faithful disciple of Christ, is a daily worship- | represent ourselves on these points, yet how | love, we have fellowship with the church tri- 
per of the living God. Where any of the| mournfully deficient in sincere affection and|umphant in heaven, where there is joy over 
members of our Society attend meetings in a| harmony, do individual examination, and the|one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
formal manner, without a proper exercise of| habit of tale-carrying, and undervaluing, among | ninety and nine just persons who need no re- 
mind, or neglect them nearly altogether, when | us, demonstrate many to be. Stories are set | pentance. ‘ 
it is in their power to attend, their love must |afloat and circulated, of which few stop to in-| Unless love and unity in their divine reality 
have grown cold, they must be worshipping |quire whether they be true or not; and in this|are maintained, and their softening influence 
something else than the true God, and all their| way love and unity are impaired ; and yet, | flows over the heart, the performance of a 
rofession of the doctrine of Divine worship | because there is no apparent breach, it is pass- | harmonious spiritual worship must be greatly 
only adds to their condemnation. In propor- ed along with admitting that an increase of|hindered. Some are strangers to it from their 
tion as this lethargy spreads over us, our ca-|gospel fellowship is much to be desired ; but | constant intercourse with worldly men; the Seed 
pacity as a body for advancing the kingdom |this does not remove the disease. Very friends | of the kingdom from which this love and fel- 
of the Redeemer will fail, our loss will be in- | have been separated by a “‘whisperer;” one that | lowship spring, is choked in them by their de- 
expressibly great, and the object for which we |“ repeateth a matter,” and much mischief is|votion to secular concerns,—to pleasure,— 
were raised up, will be in danger of being| thereby done in the Society. The Athenian | fashion,—sensual indulgence—or the inordi- 
frustrated. ° spirit, to hear and to tell some new thing, is| nate pursuit of knowledge ; and in some it is 
True spiritual worship, which is performed | still to be found, but there is scarcely a more | destroyed by the hatred of the cross, and their 
without the intervention ef human means, is| prejudicial influence as regards the life of reli- | dislike of those who live under it; in others, 
perhaps the most exalted testimony to the gos-| gion, and the strength of a people, than where from prejudice taken up against their fellow 
pel dispensation, we have been qualified and | the conversational matter partaken of and dis- | members. Where such a state of things exists, 
called to bear, Other denominations of Chris. | tributed, is the supposed or the real failings of | from any of these causes, the harmony of unit- 
tians, do not appear prepared to understand |our friends. It is dangerous food to subsist | ed worship and prayer to the sate Father, is 
the nature of this inward silent worship, injon. There are, however, many, we believe, | not likely to prevail. 
humbly waiting upon the Lord, which through | who are aware of the evil spirit of detraction,| _Is it not evident, that because of the love of 
his goodness and by his appointment, we are|and endeavour to maintain a decided watch | the world, and the jarring which the promul- 
at times favoured to experience. And is there | against it. Happy will it be for those wie | gation of unsound sentiments has occasioned, 
not reason to apprehend, that many among us,|keep this guard steadfastly. Their reward | Friends do not love one another as they for- 
do not value the peculiar blessings conferred | will be peace. “ By thy words thou shalt be | merly did, and, consequently, do not feel and 
on us as they ought to do, thereby depriving | justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- | show that general cordial sympathy, and in- 
themselves of the benefits designed for them. | demned.” terest in each other’s growth in the Truth, and 
Thus the great work of their salvation is over- in the occupancy of their gifis, which those in 
looked, and no growth in Grace experienced. whom the Spirit of Christ dwells, are bound to 
But on abed of sickness, whew the prospect manifest. There are living members preserv- 
of death presents, how often do the thought- ed through the Society, who mourn over these 
less and disobedient ones, mourn over their things, and are exercised in prayer to the Fa- 
neglect of religious meetings, and promise, that ther of mercies, that he would lay his hand 
if they recover, they will be diligent in that upon us, and work for us deliverance,from 
solemn duty, as well as in others which they the thraldom which unwatchfulness and diso- 
are condemned for disregarding. bedience to the clear convictions of his Spirit, 
The love of God shed abroad in the heart have introduced many into. Were a proper 
by the Holy Ghost, is the spring of all right sense of the wants of the Society to be brought 
zeal for the support of our Christian duties and over the members at large, which nothing 
testimonies. No man can feel their import- can effect but the mercy and power of the 
ance, or availingly attempt to uphold them, Lord, and all were rightly humbled under it, 
unless love to their divine Author, and the re- we should soon see a blessed change; and 
newed puttings forth of his Spirit, qualify him strangers finding amongst us a fervency of 
for it. If love were the fulfilling of ‘the Mo- soul to be fed with heavenly food, would be 
saic law, it is in a preeminent degree the ful- drawn to our religious meetings, and our 
filling of the law of Christ. As it flows from borders, and our comfort in the Holy Ghost, 
the heart back to him who kindles it there, its would be enlarged. 
fruit will be obedience to the Divine will, and 
the members of the redeemed church are ce- 
mented by it, in the unity of the Spirit, and 
bond of true peace. It was a doctrine remark- 
ably dear toour early Friends, and distinguish- 
ed them from other professors of Christianity. 
By their sincere love for each other, they 
proved themselves to be disciples of the Lord 
Jesus. They did not persecute, but were the 
persecuted. They offered to give themselves 
body for body, to release their beloved breth- 
ren from loathsome jails, that their iives might 
be prolonged by the opportunity of breathing 
purer air, 
It is very proper, after inquiring into the 
faithfulness of the members in assembling for 












































































In the difficulties of the last thirty years, 
love and charity were earnestly descanted 
upon, by those who were concerned in advo: 
cating opinions, which Friends disapproved 
and testified against. Perhaps they felt them- 
selves in error, and called for the extension 
of it in order more effectually to cover their 
principles. But this is no argument against 
the obligation to maintain love and charity 
among Christians, any more than their fre- 
quent promulgation of the doctrine of the light 
of Christ, in a manner apparently to disparage 
the doctrine of the divinity of the Lord Jesus, 
should be an argument against that fundamen- 
tal truth. The abuse of a virtue, or of a point 
of doctrine, cannot destroy it, nor release the 
believer from the obligation to maintain it, in 
principle and practice. 

“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy: 
But I [Christ] say unto you, Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you ; that 
ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven ;” plainly implying, that we can- 
not be his children, unless we do love even 
those who use us in a despiteful and vindictive 
manner—though we may hate their errors and 
evil deeds. If then we are to love our ene- 
mies so as to return good for evil, and to feel 
the spirit of prayer to arise over all enmity, 
enabling us tocrave that they may see and for- 
sake their errors, surely the love and the uni-| proached by a river, which, for some distance, 
ty of the Spirit, ought to be contended for, and | is of small size, and which, as it approaches 
felt to flow from member to member in the|the lake, becomes as large as the Cloyde. The 





Discovery of a Great Lake. — A great 
lake has been discovered in the interior of 
South Africa, during a journey of exploration 
by two men, named Murray and Oswall. It 
is situated in longitude 24° east, and latitude 
19° south, and its limits appear to be undis- 
cernible. According to the natives, however, 
it takes twenty-five days to travel round it. 
The vegetation on its banks is tropical, and 
palms are abundant; but it contains no cro- 
codiles, alligators, or hippopotami. It is ap- 
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lake itself has but few islands in it, but it is 
said these are densely populated by a race en- 
tirely different {rom those near the borders of 
the lake. Pelicans are numerous, as also fish ; 
some of which resemble perch and carp, and 
weigh between forty and fifty pounds. There 
are likewise a great number of elephanis, al- 
though of a much smaller description than 
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For“ The Friend.” {border of Oneida lake. In the evening they 
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JACOB LINDLEY. 


(Continuation of “ Thomas Scattergood and his 
Times.”’) 


(Continued from page 31.) 
Jacob Lindley and the other Friends remain- 


those nearer the colony. The natives, whose|ed all night at Albany, where they had an 
language was unlike any known dialect spo- opportunity of observing the manner in which 
ken by the other tribes in South Africa, ap- | funerals were then conducted by the inhabi- 


red to be of an inferior nature, and to be 
much afflicted with pulmonary disease. 
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For‘ The Friend." 
RESIGNATION. 


When we are in situations uncongenial to 
us and averse to our inclinations, and from 
which we cannot see immediate relief, it is 
wise to seek after a quiet and passive frame of 
mind. In this state we may be enabled to lay 
our cause and our troubles before the Lord, 
seeking after patience, and looking to him, 
still to uphold and support us, as in times 
poets confiding in the comforting belief that 

e who has been with us in the six troubles, 
will not forsake us in the seventh, while integ- 
rity and faithfulness are continued on our 

rt. 

To be restless under afflictions and to look 
back upon past events with regret which were 
out of our power to control, is very unlikely 
to relieve us; but a cheerful acquiescence in 
the will of Providence in every dispensation, is 
often attended with a solacing belief which 
past experience confirms, that mercy awaits us 
in the futuré, and that no greater affliction 
will be permitted to overtake us than we shall 
be enabled properly to bear. And above 
every other consideration it seems desirable 
that we endeavour to dwell lowly enough in 
spirit, to profit by all the varying afflictions 
which are inseparable to this probationary 
scene. As the muscular and intellectual de- 
velopments when successful may be very much 
attributed to their being often called into use ; 
so do the Christian graces increase when fre- 
quently elicited and exercised in the faithful, 
till a firmer settlement and more complete 
establishment in the blessed Truth is happily 
witnessed. 

To repine at crosses, to relax in his efforts 
to pursue a virtuous life, and to accustom him- 
self to dwell on every wave which undulates 
his path, as on a mighty billow fraught with 
destructive consequences to his welfare, com- 
ports with man in the [frailty of his nature ; 
but as he looks upon One who is able entirely 
to control every occurrence, endeavouring to 
dwell in patience and resignation under the 
directing power of a blessed Creator, these 
apparently mighty billows many times, from 
a deceptive sight and imagination, may sink 
away in his view to their real magnitude, and 
appear as gentle waves which are necessarily 
attendant upon his course, and produced by the 
same auspicious influence which impels him to 
the haven of eternal rest, 


State of New York. 
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tants of that place, Jacob says, the women 
do not “ attend the corpse of the nearest rela- 
live to the grave. ‘The females assemble at 
the house, and immediately afier the coffin is 
borne out, they proceed to eat cakes, drink 
wine, and smoke tobacco, for a short time; 
and then all clear out before the men return. 
The men resume the feast, made in conse- 
quence of the decease of their neighbour or 
friend, regale themselves and return home.” 
The preparations made for the eating, 
drinking, and smoking of those who attend 
funerals, are certainly much out of place at 
such times, ‘They originated perhaps in hos- 
pitable feelings, supposing that such as were 
from a distance would need some refreshment. 
They soon however degenerated in many parts 
of the world, and these solemn occasions for 
coming together became known and sought 
for as affording opportunities for gluttony and 
intemperance. It is to be hoped that in all 
truly Christian communities, the habit of pro- 





were visited by a number of Indians, among 
whom was one named Beech Tree, or King 
Doe. He told them he had heard they were 
there, “ and with trembling knees leaning on 
his staff, he had come to see them. As they 
were in the work of peace, he rejoiced to see 
them on that errand, and he hoped the Great 
Spirit would bless their endeavours, which he 
united with. He did not know what he lived 
for, except it was to see it.” Afier the Indi- 
ans had left them, the wind subsiding, they 
took down their tents and hurried on boaid 
their vessels. ‘The lake was smooth, and 
the moon shining. We went with our oars 
beautifully, about twelve miles, . Suddenly 
there appeared a cloud: rising in the south- 
west, which soon spread, and obscured the 
light of the moon. It began to rain, with a 
heavy gale of wind, and the scene was soon 
changed from serenity and calmness into a 
foaming tempest, Our little fleet got scatter- 
ed; the swells became so great as to render 
oars useless. The water being shoal, and the 
shore rocky, we durst not attempt to run in. 
Our boatmen proposed to raise the mast, and 
hoist sail; which with great difficulty, from 
the beating of the waves and the extreme dark- 
ness, was effected. After which, our little 
bark ran violently before the wind, rocking 
over the swells like a tub on the water. But 
through the providence of Almighty power, 
about break of day we got into the mouth of 


viding largely of food or drink on occasion of | Oneida river, though several of our boats did 


a funeral, is becoming less common. 

At Schenectady the travellers took boats and 
went up the Mohawk, the land along which 
was fertile, and the scenery fine. Jacob says, 
“ Passed by~many peaks and points of land, 
memorable for having forts and fortifications 
in time of war; particularly the old residence 
of Sir William Johnson, whose mansion-house 
is now in ruins,—the lands confiscated, and in 
the possession of strangers. This estate was 
said to have been obtained from the Indians by 
chicanery. Such is the uncertainty of the 
most extensive worldly possessions, more es- 
pecially when obtained through unrighteous 
channels. ‘This day we passed a rock pro- 
jecting out of the bank-of the river, whereon 
was painted, with great ingenuity, in red col- 
ours, a canoe with the representation of seven 
men in it. [This painting] is said to be done 
annually by Indians, who come several hun. 
dred miles for that purpose, in order to com- 
memorate the slaughter of seven Indians, who 
went off from that neighbourhood in some for- 
mer wars, and were all destroyed.” 

Jacob tells us that in passing along, they 
met with many whose relations and near con- 
nections were killed during the revolutionary 
war, by the refugees under the command of 
John Johnson, son of the William before 
named. The old fortifications, blockhouses 
and forts around, appeared to Jacob to afford 
but a weak defence, and he says breathing 
aspirations were raised in him that he might 
** become an inhabitant of a city whose walls 
are salvation, and whose light and glory the 
Lord of hosts is.” 

On their way one windy day they landed 
from their boats and pitched their tents on the 


not arrive for some hours afier. This lake is 
about thirty miles long and eight wide. In 
crossing which, I underwent a close and search- 
ing baptism, not only respecting the present 
embassy, but mill the actions‘of my life ; for 
eternity appeared very near.” 

Jacob could doubtless amid all his inward 
cogitations trust in the Lord for succour, 
knowing that it was in obedience to what he 
believed to be his religious duty that he was 
then in apparent danger. The feeling of being 
in his proper place, would take away from the 
fear of death. Very different were his feel- 
ings from those of our dear Friend Anthony 
Benezet, who being at one time persuaded to 
go down to the capes of the Delaware, with- 
out having any call of duty, or necessary bu- 
siness there to attend to, was caught in a 
violent storm. As he looked at the sea and 
saw the storm raging, and looked on the ves- 
sel and perceived the sickness and distress of 
the passengers, the sense of impending danger 
drove him to consider where he was, and why 
he was there, and forced from him the inward 
ejaculation, “* Dear me! what business have [ 
here ?” 

I remember to have ‘read of a’person who 
was in the cabin of a vessel about leaving 
England for France, and did not notice her 
actual departure from the wharf. When he 
came on deck to go ashore, he found himself 
fairly at sea, and having in vain tried to per- 
suade the captain to place him on land, he ran 
about the vessel in distress, exclaiming, “I 
have no right to be here!” Doubtless the 
same kind of feeling has been experienced by 
many, when brought into trial and trouble. 
The sense of having run into them without 
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being sent, has added waa - sorrow, - ane & utter this language, “ Whoe’er was like 
fearfulness to danger. the contrary, the : 
feeling that it was O eiecs ws the Lord's will Truly, I am a monarch—a chief of the sea. 
which has brought on the Christian the trial, 
the difficulty, the suffering, the danger, will 
have a tendency to sustain him under them, 
and to enable him to believe that all things 
will work his furtherance in good. | 

- Ta prison-houses, at the whipping-post, at 
the scaffold, on the bed of death, the sense of 
the Lord’s approving presence has made many 
to rejoice and bless his name, that they had 
been created,—that they were then and there 
suffering according to his will. What to our 
ancient worthy Friend Anthony Patrickson, 
was the affliction of the body, when he could 
exclaim, “ ‘The Lord hath given me assurance 
of that blessed inheritance that never will have 
end.” Strong was the faith,—holy was the 
hope, and glorious the assurance that animated 
Margaret Mollison, when according to the 
Lord’s will she was about to depart from her 
earthly tabernacle. To-her physician who 
tried to encourage her to believe that she should 
recover, and who told her not to fear, she 
said, “ Fear! I have nocause! My Advocate 
is with the Father, and my peace is made ; I 
am feeding at a table none of you perceiveth. 
My eternal joy is already begun !” 

So abiding was the holy feeling of the Lord’s 
approbation with Mary Dyer, for a few days 
before her execution,—so joyful the flow of 
peace that poured through her soul, that as 
she ascended the ladder to suffer, she could, as 
a living testimony to her Saviour’s grace and 
mercy, declare, “I have been in paradise 
these several days!” She was there in the 
Lord’s will,—she was suffering for his Truth, 
—the strehgth of earthly ties were dissolving, 
and through his mercy she was made spiritu- 
ally to partake of the river of the water of life, 
and to know a holy communion with him. 


(To be continued.) 


























But ere it had finished, its proud course was done ; 
And it sank, to where thousands before it had gone ; 
No huge rock was needed—the haughty, the grand, 
Was foiled, and laid low, upon atoms of sand. 


I looked, but *twas now on the Ocean of Time ; 

A picture, how vast, how wr sublime ! 

And beheld those prond billows, the mighty of Fame, 
The nations, the kingdoms, that live but in name, 


And these too, were crested with foam, and With 


spray, 

And peetly they sped on their billowy way ; 

But Time’s constant ebbings were ghanging the 
scene. : 

And fresh drops were added, where others had been. 


I looked, and the storm and the whirlwind were there ; 

And the thunder’s deep voice rent the terrified air; 

And billow on billow, were recklessly hurled, 

And strife and oppression seemed dark’ning the 
world, 


I turned from the picture, but sought it again ; 

I sought it, but scarce did a vestige remain, 

For Time’s restless current rolled hurriedly on, 

And thousands on thousands had vanished and gone. 


But not like the wave, that recedes from the shore, 
To mingle again with the strife and the roar, 
For though changeful and transient howe’er their 


sojourn, 
They had passed from its limits, and knew no return. 


But scarce could J miss them, for others were there, 

And the Earth looked as young, and the sky was as 
fair, 

And the present seemed all, for they recked not that 


they, 
With Tune’s ceaseless current, must soon pass away. 


They witnessed its ebbings, they knew that it bore, 
At each heave of its bosom, its drops te the shore ; 
But these were but atoms, and other ones came 

And stood in their places, and all seemed the same. 


And thus, are we borne o’er Life’s turbulent stream ; 
Our days as a shadow, our life as a dream; 

But though brief our existence, we rapidly tend 
Towards where Time knows no measure, duration, 


Oe en 
nor end; 
Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE WAVES. Where each drop is numbered, and naught can erase 


The smallest that e’er had a name or a place 

On the annals of Time, that have lived, that have 
died 

Unchronicled here, unrecorded beside. 


Where all have been —— the whole race of man 
Since Time’s mighty its heavings began ; 
Yes—all, save the few that the Earth may still claim, 
Their destiny’s changeless, their state’s still the same. 
And this then is Life ! yet how joyous its guise, 
With its far stretching shadows, its soft tinted skies, 
Its brilliant delusions, its hopes of a day, 
Which, with its possessor, the next bears away. 
And e’en in its beauty, when calm and serene, 

hen scarce o’er its bosom, a ripple is seen, 
The thick clouds oft gather, and winds wake to 

sweep 

With storm and with tempest, the face of the deep. 
And when all is so calm, that nought whispers be- 


ware, 
Yet the rock, and the shoal, and the quicksands are 


{Embosomed amongst the hills of Ulster, N. Y., is 
a modest and secluded: home, one of whose inmates 
has for more than two years been severely afflicted 
with spinal disease; part of which time, her nervous 
sensibility has been os that sound alone, would 
cause her exquisite ring. Yet her mind, cheer. 
ful and serene amid all, seems unimpaired by bodily 
infirmities, and appears to live in a region beyond 
their reach. The following lines are the offspring of 
that mind, and is one of several productions of a fin. 
dred » which she has dictated during her 
sickness.—Q.— Democratic American.] 


I looked, and an ocean wave rushed to the shore; 
And white was its foam-crest, and deep was its roar ; 
But scarce had it gained its full grandeur complete, 
Ere it burst into atoms, and sank at my feet. 


As ii Sombeg another be there in its stead, 
lofty its ing, as haughty its head, 
With Wiss ve tptitabten ie depeet ox Ghand, 
But soon, like the other, it broke on the strand. 


in, I looked over the fathomless deep, there, 
the ocean seemed rocking her wavelets to| And whirl thick scattered, which silently lure 
The thoughtless, the trusting, the blindly secure. 


sleep ; 
But restless, and changeful, the mighty to 
Were still borne along hy ie sodidlas o. 
And each as it rose, ere it broke on the shore, 
When proudest in form, and when loudest in roar, 


But is there no hand to rule over the wave? 
To shield from its storm, from its perils to save ? 
For man is but dust, and his efforts are frail, 
And against him the waters will surely prevail. 






Who calls, and the 
To its uttermost bounds that deep accent is heard ; 
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—————— 


Yes, there is a Pilot whose way is the deep, 
Whose ear has no deafness, whose eye knows no 


sleep, 


Who speaks, and the whirlwind is hushed at His will, 
Who commands, and the waves at His bidding are 


still; 
’s broad bosom is stirred— 


And though small be the voice, yet impressive and 


clear 
That the deaf ear is opened, the distant may hear. 


And the voice is a father’s persuasive in tone, 
Who would seek from destruction to rescue a son; 
Who fecls for his weakness, and calls him to wear 
A yoke that is light, and is easy to bear. 


And to cast off his weight of transgressions end sin, 


That the spirit unfettered may then follow Him, 


And be borne through the waves to a blissful domain, 
Which, without his assistance, none ever attain, 


And to all who come frecly, though needy and poor, 

Their bread will He give them, their waters are sure; 
That bread which the earth can’t withhold nor bestow, 
And that water, which nought that is earthly can 


know. 


And when storms thickly gather, and threat’ning the 
wave, 


Their trust is in One who is mighty to save; 
And the young in His arms, and the weak on His 


breast, 
Will He safely bear through to a mansion of rest. 


——e 


John Henderson.—“ He that is slow to 
wrath is of great understanding ; but he thatis 
hasty of spirit exalteth folly.”—Prov. xiv, 29. 

It is related of the celebrated John Hender- 
son, who died at Oxford, at the early age of 
thirty-two, that he had acquired such an as- 
cendency over his temper, that his friends 
never beheld him otherwise than calm and 
collected. And as he was distinguished for 
his scholastic attainments, a student of a 
neighbouring college, who thought highly of 
his own logical attainments, was desirous of a 
private disputation with him. The sd@bject 
was selected, and they argued for some time 
in presence of his friends with candour and 

ration. 

But the student soon lost command of his 
temper, and at length perceiving that defeat 
was inevitable, he so far forgot the character 
of a gentleman as to throw a glass full of wine 
in Henderson’s face. Henderson, without 
changing his countenance, or varying his po- 
sition, gently wiped his face, and very coolly 
replied, “ That, sir, is a digression ; now for 
the argument.” 


en > mel 


“ Abstain from all appearance of evil.”—1 
Thes. vy. 22. O what a mercy is it when the 
creature is helped righly and timely to consi- 
der the great advantage it will be to him when 
the case seems doubiful, to incline to the safest 
side of abstaining, and not only then, but to 
abridge himself in the extent of his liberty, not 
coming near to the utmost bounds of what is 
lawful ! 

— 


Humility is the source of all true greatness ; 
pride is ever ambitious, impatient, ready to be 
offended. He who thinks nothing is due to 
him, seldom thinks himself ill-treated.— Fene- 
lon. 
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Is the Earth full of Seeds ?—The fact that 
earth or soils brought up from different depths 
of thie earth have, when exposed to the sun or 
air, become covered with vegetation, has led 
many to suppose that the whole earth, from 
centre to circumference, is full of seeds. ‘This 
cannot be the case; but there are, neverthe- 
less, remarkable instances of the fact above 
named. We once threw up a lot of coarse 
gravel, late in the fall, from a depth of nearly 
ten feet, and early the next spring it was cov- 
ered with pig weeds, which grew very luxuri- 
antly. The greatest depth we ever heard of 
seeds being buried, we find in a recent ex- 
change paper. In boring for water lately at 
Kingston upon the Thames, some earth was 
brought up from the depth of three hundred 
and sixty feet. ‘This earth was carefully cov- 
ered With a hand-glass, to prevent the possi- 
bility of any other seeds being deposited upon 
it ; yet, in a short time, plants vegetated from 
it.—Eng. Paper. 





ee 

A Perilous Adventure.—The Ceylon Times 
describes the providential escape of Captain 
Andrews, of the Caroline whaler, who had 
harpooned a whale, and the monster was fly- 
ing to the bottom, as is usually the case, when 
by some means the rope caught his ankle and 
whirled him overboard. Descending rapidly 
in the depths below, he yet had sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to retain his hold of the knife, 
but the pressure of the water was so great that 
both his arms were drawn over his head, and 
he found it impossible to get them down to re- 
lease himself. Happily, the whale from some 
cause or other, ceased to run, and Captain 
Andrews was enabled to sever the rope below 
his ankle, and ascended to the surface totally 
exhausted.— Late Paper. 





that suffers his difference with his neigh- 
bour, about the other world, to carry him be- 
yond the line of moderation in this, is the 
worse for his opinion, even though it be true. 
It is too little considered by Christians that 
men may hold the truth in unrighteousness ; 
may be orthodox and know not what spirit 
they are of.—W. Penn. 
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Houses of Industry, under proper manage- 
ment, must be one of the best modes of assist- 
ing weakly and indigent persons, that have 
been yet devised. Street begging is being 
reduced to a regular system of filching money 
from the charitable, to save a healthy, lazy 
class of men and women from labouring for 
their own subsistence ; and there can be little 
doubt, it is often an injury, rather than a cha- 
rity to these confident drones, to give them 
money. Many of them are apenied beggars, 
who have probably served a long apprentice- 
ship to the system: and could it be effected, a 
house of industry would be the most profitable 
destination for them, where their evil habits 
could be broken up, and their minds a little 





THE FRIEND. 


elevated in finding they could earn a livelihood 
by their own labour. We take the subjoined 
slip from the Daily News, and do not hesitate to 
express our satisfaction, that the valuable in- 
stitution is again in operation. Much credit 
is due to its devoted founder and conductor, 
and we trust that the means will never be 
wanting, to carry out in a prudent and effec- 
tual way, the relief which may be so extensive- 
ly conferred at a comparatively small amount 
of cost. 

“ Moyamensing House of Industry.—We 
are gratified to learn from Wm. J. Mullen, 
Esq., that this charitable institution which was 
burnt, has been thoroughly repaired by the 
Philadelphia Iasurance Company, and is now 
in full operation, and is giving employment to 
about 240 persons daily. A vast amount of 
good has been done, during the last summer, 
in the free bathing and washing establishment, 
connected with this institution, about fifty per- 
sons a day having availed themselves of its 
advantages. The sick and destitute have been 
amply provided for at all times, and there are 
about sixty children who attend school on the 
premises daily, who are instructed by compe- 
tent teachers. Groceries have been supplied 
to hundreds of the poor in the district at first 
cost.” 











Some time ago, an article found in a 
newspaper arrested our attention, to the effect, 
that an attempt was about to be made for the 
introduction of cotton cultivation in the Island 
of Jamaica. We could see no reason, why 
the scheme might not be found feasible, not 
only in that island, but in several other of the 
West India ‘possessions under British control ; 
and if so, a very important change in regard 
to that great stapie, must consequently at no 
very remote period, take place, highly favour- 
able to the cause of humanity, By the follow- 
ing, which we copy ftom the Inquirer, of 8th 
inst., it would appear that the enterprise was 
in reality seriously commenced :— 


“« We have received full files of Jamaica pa- 
pers to the 26th of September. The Cotton 
Experiment was fairly under way. The sum 
of five thousand dollars has been subscribed 
for the purpose of testing the matter, a Com- 
mittee had been appointed to manage the affair, 
and a piece of land had been selected. The 
Kingston Journal remarks : 

“*We are now to ascertain whether the 
immense tracts of uncultivated land extending 
from Yallahs Bay to the eastward, down to 
Clarendon and Vere to the westward, a large 
proportion of which may be ploughed; may 
not be turned to account in the cultivation of 
cotton. If cotton can be grown at Pembroke 
Hall in Liguanea, it may, we think, be grown 
in any of the districts inclosed in the tract of 
country we have indicated. We are now also 
to ascertain whether labour can be had for 
cotton cultivation in Liguanea without affect- 
ing the few remaining sugar properties in it— 
or what is even more important, whether par- 
ties can be induced to engage in cotton culti- 
vation who will not engage in the culture of 
any of the present staples, And lastly, whe- 
ther cotton can be grown at a profit sufficient 





to justify its cultivation on an extensive scale. 
The experiment will be watched anxiously and 
carefully by all in this island who desire to 
see employment furnished for those who will 
not engage in the cultivation of sugar, and are 
without the means of cultivating on their own 
account, as well as by such as are not asham- 
ed to till the ground with their own hands on 
their own account, and to whom cotton culti- 
vation will recommend itself from comparas 
tive lightness of the labour, and the assistance 
the female branches of their family, and even 
their children, will be able to afford in its per- 
formance. We hesitate not to say, that the 
success of the experiment about to be made 
will, by inducing such persons to. commence 
cotton cultivation, and to pursue it with care 
and diligence, prove one of the greatest bless- 
ings that could be conferred on the island.’ 

“This is a movement of no little interest, 
especially to the cotton planters of the United 
States,” 
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Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Winter term of Friends’ Boarding- 
School at West-town, will commence on Sixth- 
day, the 25th of Tenth month next. To avoid 
disappointment, parents and others intending 
to send their children, will please make early 
application to Joseph Snowdon, Superinten- 
dent, at the School, or to Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philada. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


Conveyances for taking pupils to West-town 
Boarding-School, will leave the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, No 46 North Sixth street, on Sixth- 
day the 25th, and Seventh-day the 26th inst., 
at 12 o'clock, m. The trunk wagon will 
leave on Seventh-day morning, at 8 o’clock. 

Isaac Haves. 

Tenth month, 1850. 


Diep, at his residence near Frankford, Philadelphia 
county, Pa., about 6 o’clock on the evening of the 22d 
of last month, in the 79th year of his ces tae, Woot. 
MAN, for many years a useful member of Frankford 
Monthly and particular Meeting. He had been af- 
fected for several years with paralysis, which had 
much impaired his mind; and for the last year he 
had been mostly confined to his room. He endured 
his deprivations with Christian resignation, and peace- 
fully departed without pain or struggle. 
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